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Patience 


Agrarian reforms are proverbially slow, and it will 
take decades to transform the Indian countryside into 
a dynamic economy. Peasant conservatism, apathy 
born of centuries of misery, diffidence nursed by out- 
side exploitation, all factors seem to converge and op- 
pose change. At times the pace is so slow that the 
most powerful reformers get impatient. Even good old 
Vinoba Bhave recently lapsed into unexpected out- 
bursts, and openly alluded to coercive and collectivist 
measures as resorted to in Communist countries, which 
are opposed to Gandhian sarvodaya. 


It was not impatience, however, that dictated the 
majority report of the Commission which went to 
study land questions and reforms in China ; it rather 
looks as if a pre-judgement, an authentic prejudice, 
had coloured the observations and conclusions of the 
majority. Had not the National Planning Commission 
imposed its pattern of socialism when it had dog- 
matically declared that “cooperative farming neces- 
sarily implies pooling of land and joint management” ? 
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Was not that view of agricultural cooperativism mono- 
lithic and consequently contradictory to the pluralism 
that goes with the very idea of free democracy ? 


Land Pooling 

Would not a general policy of pooling land enforced 
by the State prove harmful and profitless, harmful to 
the peasant’s sense of dignity as well as to the spirit 
of democracy (for what is political democracy without 
economic democracy ?), profitless because of its un- 
warranted assumption that large-scale farming is 
normally more productive than small-scale peasant 
farming ? Facts indeed do belie that assumption. Even 
in the plentiful U.S. A. with its farm-holdings six times 
as large as in Denmark, the yield per hectare is not one 
half of what it is in Denmark for both wheat and 
barley, and much smaller than in France, or Japan for 
wheat, paddy and barley. 


Switzerland raises nearly three to four times, and 
Japan twice as much wheat per hectare on their small 
holdings than the U.S.A. large farms, Japan seventy 
per cent more paddy on their minute fields than 
America and more than double what Russia gets out 
of its giant collective farms. 


On the other hand, the average unit of cultivation 
is larger in India than in Japan or in former China. 
Holdings under five acres make up two thirds of the 
‘total number though they cover only 16 per cent of 
the total area, holdings of more than 25 acres cover one 
third of the total area, those of more than 10 acres 
over 70 per cent, and those of more than five acres 
over 80 per cent of the area, whilst some 40 per cent 
of the agricultural population is landless. Hence re- 
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distribution of holdings may be called for, ceilings to 
properties needed, and assistance to farmers imperative, 
but, it must be noted, large-scale farming will not 
increase the cultivable area, nor, in most cases, the 
total output. 

Panacea 

From the neatly thought out and firmly worded 
minute of dissent, we learn that the majority of our 
China Commission fancied that cooperativisation of 
agricultural production would “solve at one stroke the 
problem of small holdings, the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the problem of poor technique, the problem of 
low productivity, the problem of diversification of agri- 
culture, the problem of casteism and the problem of 
the landless”. Quite a lot of formidable problems 
indeed for a single indeterminate equation ! 

‘What is most piquant in the situation is that Mao- 
Tse Tung in his famous speech does not appear to 
share the enthusiasm of the Commission’s majority 
about the “phenomenal” success of cooperatives in 
China: “About their having any superior qualities, 
judging from the actual experience of many co- 
operatives, this will take five years or somewhat 
longer. As most of our cooperatives are little over a 
year old, it would be unreasonable to expect too much 
from them so soon. In my view we will be doing well 
enough if we succeed in establishing the cooperatives 
during the period of the first Five Year Plan and con- 
solidating them during the second. (1958—63).” 

Mao-Tse Tung was, however, understandably reti- 
cent about the measures of coercion which were en- 
forged ‘and which the courageous minute of dissent to 
the Commission Report rightly denounces. 
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Co-operative Pluralism 


A more refreshing type of co-operativism awaited 
Mr. Nehru when he visited the Scandinavian countries. 
But there co-operative effort was innocent of undemo- 
cratic compulsion, it had taken decades of endurance 
free from that impatience which afflicts some of our 
planners, and it was toned up with that pluralism 
which suits the complex conditions and the complex 
moods of the countryside. Nor should we depreciate 
the co-operative movement in India. The latest issue 
~ of the Co-operative News Digest (Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank) underlines the pro- 
gress made in 1955-56: an increase of 9.6 per cent in 
the number of societies (up to 240, 395), a 20.1 per cent 
increase in working capital (468.82 crores), a ten per 
cent increase in membership (17.62 millions), an in- 
- crease in profits and a fall in overdues, along with a 
‘ parallel advance in non-credit societies. 


Owing to rural inertia, state financing was rather 
too prominent, and possibly might well grow more 
parcimonious in the coming critical years, whilst state 

help might be limited to discreet guidance and control 
so as to test the psychological progress of our peasantry. 
For the co-operative movement will blossom only when 
citizens will have made it really their own ; then only 
will it become a grid of rural energy enlivening culti- 
vation, purchase, sale, equipment and all operations 
of prosperous farming. Thus only can it develop that 
personalist factor which is crucial in an authentic so- 
cialistic pattern. 


A. L. 
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Sndustrialsation and Change 


To speak of the ‘unchanging East’ today would 
be to express a judgement biased by ‘cultural aloof- 
ness’, and the opinion is patently false. Witness the 
great transformations that have more recently taken 
place in China, India, Japan, Indonesia, Turkey, and 
other Eastern lands. Under her Communist govern- 
ment, China is rapidly industrializing herself in the 
heavy industries with Russian financial and technical 
assistance. Japan has already been competing with 
the West ever since the end of the First World War. 
India is now busy with her Five Year Plans to improve 
her agricultural production rapidly and lay the founda- 
tions of industrial advancement. As for the other 
nations of the East, there is not one of them that is 
not on the move to raise the standard of living of its 
people, to become industrialised and literate, and in 
the process to shed ancient customs and social barriers 
that might hinder its progress. Thus it has become a 
commonplace, a lack of ‘ cultural originality’ this time, 
to speak of the ‘changing East’ of a ‘crisis’, of an 
‘evolution’ in the Oriental world. The rapid changes 
that are taking place are facts of daily experience for 
the people of these vast countries; for the educator 
in his class room, for the employer and employee in 
their factory, for the farmer in his fields, for the ad- 
ministrator at his desk, and for the priest in his parish. 


Analysing the Situation 
To have an awareness of the concrete atmosphere 
of change is not difficult, when one is sufficiently ob- 
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servant of one’s surroundings. We all know that 
changes are bound to take place in a society that is 
undergoing a process of industrialisation on such a 
large scale as, for instance, we are witnessing in India.» 
But when it comes to analyse the situation in order to 
realise what is actually happening around us, we come 
up against a host of difficulties. What is living and 
ever changing can hardly ever be circumscribed within 
the limits of a few rigid concepts and definitions. 
Constant revision and adaptation to suit the changing 
circumstances is necessary both in our thinking and 
activity. 


The understanding of society, however, not only in 
the abstract but in its concrete grim reality, cannot 
be considered any longer a mere academic question. 
It has become a necessity for everyone who claims to 
be playing an active part in his age and in his social 
surroundings. The changing needs and conditions of 
society call for fresh and living answers to new and 
urgent questions. This is true in every sphere of life. 
In our days the crowding of the industrial areas has 
produced the slums with their accompanying evils of 
ill health, illiteracy, delinquency and prostitution. Simi- 
larly the religious needs of a man’s life are often ill 
catered for in the new urban surroundings. He be- 
comes indifferent to his religious beliefs or gives them 
up altogether. It is therefore necessary that in his 
new surroundings the obligations of providing him 
with the opportunities of the practice of his religion 
should be recognised and accepted by the religious 
denomination to which he belongs. 
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But what are these social transformations brought 
about by industrialisation ? And what are the precise 
factors in the process that bring about such a change ? 


Geographical Transformations 

In the first place there has been the shift of the 
population from the villages to the town or the indus- 
trial area. From the statistical data available in the 
latest Census of India, it is noticeable that there has 
been a steady increase of the urban population at the 
expense of the rural areas, and at the same time an 
accelerating tempo in the process of increase. Thus 
from the year 1921 to 1941, a period of 20 years, there 
was a 2.6% increase in the urban population of India. 
But from the year 1941 to 1951, a period of 10 years, 
there was an increase of 3.4%. If we were to compare 
these figures with those of urban population increase in 
France for instance, we would be struck by the signi- 
ficance of the comparison. For in France at the begin- 
ning of the Industrial Revolution from 1801 to 1851, 
a period of 50 years, there was an increase of 4% in 
the urban population. Compare this with the 6% in- 
crease in India during the primary stages of her indus- 
trial development. 


Comparative survey of the percentage of the population 
engaged in agriculture and industry in India and France. 
INDIA 


Year 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Agriculture 88.7% 87.9% 86.1% 82.7% 
Industry 113% 121% 13.9% 17.38% 


Note: From 1931 to 1951, urban population 
rose by 6% 
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FRANCE 


Year 1801 1851 1926 1954 
Agriculture 79.0% 75.0% 50.0% 43.7% 
Industry 21.0% 25.0% 49.8% 56.3% 


Note: From 1801 to 1851 urban population 
rose by 4% and from 1926 to 1954 
by 6.5%. 


The same fact cam be established by taking into 
account the growth in population of some of the most 
important towns: 


Town increase from 1931 - 1941 from 1931 - 1951 


Calcutta 842% 117.5% 
Madras 20.1% 118.8% 
Ahmedabad 90.7% 154.3% 
Nagpur 40.3% 106 % 
Poona 30.3% 142.7% 


During the same period of time the total population 
of the country has risen by 12.5%. Compare the above 
figures with those of some of the important towns of 
France. For instance, between the years 1801 - 1954, the 
population of Paris had risen by 780%, that of Marseille 
by 490%, and that of Lyons by the same percentage. 
In India, the rate of growth between the years seal to 
1951 has been truly phenomenal. 


Sociological Transformations 

These populations movements have been accom- 
panied by sociological changes of far reaching import 
for both those who have shifted their homes as well 
as for those who have not been involved in the migra- 
tion. The study of the consequences of these changes on 
human relationships within the various individuals 
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and groups can be of great use to those concerned with 
the economic, social or moral welfare of the people. 
An adequate discussion of the subject would require 
a psychological study of the displaced person and of 
oi gg gs family, who have migrated to the urban 

But we shall only point out here some of the 
general consequences of the change. 


In the first place, there has been the transition 
om the rural milieu, to the urban environment ; 
from the small village and the open fields to the large 


' towns with their crowded localities ; from natural sur- 


xoundings where man lives in close contact with the 
forces of nature and participates in the rhythm of day 
and night and of the seasons to a milieu dominated by 
the machine and technology where he continually faces 
the ugliness of the factory and the monotony of handling 
the same machine and, performing the same mechanical 
processes every day of his life and all throughout the 
year. 


_ In the second place, there is the transition from a 
-world where craftsmanship is valued and gives a man 
prestige to a new, large, engulfing workplace, dominat- 
ed mainly by monetary values. The personal relation 
between work and worker is sundered and in its place 
is substituted the profit motive as the sole criterion 
for working. Work becomes essentially a means to 
procure money, it is almost regarded as a necessary 
evil one has to accept for the sake of gain. Instead 
of taking an active part at every step in the production 
of a good, as is the case with the individual craftsman 
in the village, the workman in the factory is a mere 
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cog in a vast machine, almost an insignificant link in 
the long chain of producers. 


Thirdly, there is the transition from the life of the 
village to the life of the town, which implies a com- 
plete upheaval in a man’s way of life. The village 
generally signifies for a man and his family the en- 
circling horizon where home, work, learning, leisure 
and his entire social life is contained and focussed. It 
gives man a sense of security, a contented feeling of 
belonging to a family, where one has acquired a speci- — 
fic place in an organic whole, and where one’s function 
is recognised as profitable to the entire community. 
On the contrary, the town implies a life scattered 
about in different milieux, which very often exert 
upon the individual conflicting influences that are a 
cause of dissatisfaction and frustration. A town dweller 
often feels himself alone and almost lost in the vast 
herd of human beings that populate the city. Few 
know him intimately to be friendly, and he himself 
may not know who is his next door neighbour. After 
the warm familiarity of the village, this kind of 
anonymous atomic existence can undermine both his 
emotional stability and his capacity for work. 


Fourthly, as far as moral and religious life is con- 
cerned there is the transition from the rural parish 
to the urban or sub-urban area or zone. In the West 
and even in India, the presence of the religious ele- 
ment is very strongly felt in the village. In Europe 
and in many villages inhabited by Christians in India, 
the Church occupies the central place in the village ; 
there can be no doubt about its presence in the life 
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of the people. The priest is easily approachable, and 
he for his part knows his people, their work, their 
problems, and their environment. 


In the urban areas, however, no such close contact 
or familiarity is possible between the religious pastor 
and his flock. There are constantly new faces that 
appear and disappear with startling rapidity. There is 
constant movement and change. Nor do the people 
frequent the same place of worship. They go wher- 
ever their religious needs can be satisfied. There is no 
common religious life, no community, because there 
has not been an integration of the community within 
the parish. There are besides too many differing needs, 
too many heterogeneous elements, too many linguistic 
hurdles (at least in India) that prevent unification 
into a single homogeneous group. 


Changing Society 


A new society is coming into existence. It would 
be dangerous to deny this fact, or to try to ignore it. 
It is not so difficult to spotlight the dangers involved 
in the process of urbanisation which we are witnessing 
today in India. But on the other hand one should not 
blind oneself to the latent possibilities and advantages 
of this new way of life for man. In order to evaluate 
realistically the importance of these friendly elements, 
it is worth while posing the question: what are the 
factors at work in shaping this new society ? 


Technology 


The process of social change is generally ascribed 
to the interaction of four factors. Besides the physical 
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environment like climate and soil, and the biological 
element like the size of population and its growth, 
the balance of births and deaths, etc., there are two 
other factors at work in effecting social transforma- 
tions, and these are technology and culture. Technology 
is the term applied to the progressive control by man 
over the powers of nature, and includes the means 
and techniques that have been invented to achieve this 
end and the consequent regulation of human behaviour 
for the effective utilisation of these techniques. Culture 
on the other hand, comprises the various forms in 
‘which man expresses his own nature such as art, 
literature, religion, recreation, enjoyment, etc. 


It is important to draw the attention of the reader 
to the fact that technology is only one of the factors 
which is shaping our: future society. We often make 
the mistake of imagining that industry, the factory, 
the modern city, and various kinds of modern inven- 
tions, necessarily produce the materialistic outlook on 
life, because of their tendency to make life more com- 
fortable and man more aware of his power and poten- 
tialities. The factory and the machine are often con- 
sidered, more or less unconsciously, as enemies of 
morality and religion, as rendering religious life more 
difficult, nay impossible. The age of the paraffin lamp 
and of the quiet, peaceful village life is very often 
quoted, with a certain nostalgia, as the ‘ good old time,’ 
in contrast with the diversity, the hurry, and restless- 
ness of the modern city. 


Nobody will deny that wherever technology has 
found its way into the life of man, other cultural 
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values have been on the decline. Christopher Dawson 
is right when he says that “a civilisation may prosper 
externally, and grow daily larger and louder and richer 
and more self-confident, while at the same time it is 
decreasing in social vitality and losing its hold on its 
higher cultural traditions.” * But does this mean that 
the element of decay is inherent in technology as 
such, that this cultural decline is its necessary con- 
comitant ? Or can we say that this failure was made 
possible because the cultural values themselves, es- 
pecially religion, have not been able to adapt them- 
selves to face this new power and much more to pro- 
vide it with a spiritual inspiration ? 


The Case of France 


France is an example of a European country where 
the age of industrialisation has been disastrous to its 
cultural and religious values. France, an essentially 
Christian country, where Catholicism held sway over 
90% of the population, rapidly lost its religious beliefs 
with the advent and progress of industrialisation. The 
dechristianising process spread rapidly among the 
French working classes, because of their exposure to 
the effects of the new civilisation while the Church 
looked on either blissfully unaware of the change, or 
helpless because She had not the wherewithal to pro- 
vide the remedy immediately.. But one may pose the 
very pertinent question: Was this loss of faith due 
to the fact that the factory system inherently suppress- 
ed all religious belief and the influence of the Church 
or made the practice of religion impossible ? 


* Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion, pg. 9. 
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Commenting on the famous words of Pope Pius XI: 
“in the 19th Century, the Church lost the working 
classes”, a French author pointed out that “ these words 
of the Pope should not be understood as if at a given 
moment the workingclass were dechristianized, but in 
the sense that the Church, during the period of indus- 
trialisation, was not alive and present to this new 
world which was being born and as a consequence she 
‘lost’ it by allowing it to come into existence without 
her.” + Do these words imply that the situation would 
have been different if the Church had been prepared 
for the change? If that is so, then they contain a 
serious warning to those countries whose industrial 
development is still in its initial stages to gird them- 
selves for the change. 


A New World 

We must realise that a new world is coming into 
existence, and a new social force, the industrial work- 
ing class, is being born. We have already pointed out 
the transformation Indian society is bound to undergo 
through the impact of industrialisation from the geo- 
graphical as well as from the social upheavals. Let us 
bear in mind that the driving force behind these 
changes is technology. It will lead us towards a civili- 
sation of towns, cities and factories, mass living and 
mass thinking. But does this imply that the Marxian 
axiom that economic factors and the economic changes 
in the means of production dominate and inspire our 
patterns of behaviour, our ways of thinking, our culture 
and religion? In other words, does the advance of 


+ G. Pourchet, Masses Ouvriers, April 1957, pg. 37. 
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technology lead man towards a world of materialism, 
a world without God ? 


The Ship 

It is always dangerous to prophesy, especially in 
historical matters, when one is not endowed with the 
gift of intuition. However on this problem, one can 
safely rely on the sane and learned opinion of a great 
sociologist like McIver, who strongly maintains that 
the technological factor in social change is not the 
final determinant. He compares technology to a ship, 
“which can set sail to various ports. The port we sail 
to remains a cultural choice. Without the ship we 
could not sail at all; according to the character of 
the ship we sail fast or slow, take longer or shorter 
voyages ; our lives are also accommodated to the con- 
ditions on shipboard and our experiences vary accord- 
ingly. But the direction in which we travel is not 
predestinated by the design of the ship. The more 
efficient it is, the more ports lie within the range of 
our choosing.” * 


J. Boel 


* Mclver, Society, pg. 581. 
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Youth in Danger 


The Second Five-Year Plan is on in full swing 
and the Central Ministry of Public Health and Hygiene 
has promised a large-scale development of medical ser- 
vices, and among them the establishment of a fair num- 
ber of mental clinics. Indeed we may expect not only to 
discover many old cases of mental derangement, but 
an increase in the number of psychical disorders. It is 
hardly possible to revolutionize the country’s economy 
and society without giving ise : 


Judution, social innova ions, reformed are 


to shake up ancient ideologies, rouse new impulses, 
shunt old tendencies along new lines, orientate funda- 
mental desires towards novel goals, upset individual 
and social psychological complexes and guide endeav- 
ours along new avenues ; the psychological turmoil is 
inevitable, the more so that the tempo of the Plan is 
to be accelerated. India wants to be a prosperous and 
powerful nation in a few years time. Under such circum- 
stances, maladjustments in individual and in group 
life, failures, cases of imbalance should normally be 
numerous. 


Prof. S. C. Dube of Cornell University and Prof. 
A. R. Desai of Bombay as well as Prof. A. N. J. den 
Hollander at the Third World Congress of Sociology 
(Amsterdam, 1956) presented their various observations 
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and conclusions on the social changes which recently 
developed in India and Pakistan. (+) 


On the one hand, the British administrative pattern 
with its executive, judicial and legislative characteris- 
tics, modern systems of communications, large-scale 
industries, western type of education, western ideo- 
logies; on the other national revival with its conservative 
and its revolutionary trends, the very fact of indepen- 
dence, and of a new world status, the progressive work- 
ing of the democratic process at all levels, the enlarging 
of educational schemes, social legislation, urbanisation, 
etc., all such factors have their deep influence on the 
structure and evolution of cities, towns and villages. 
Caste, kinship and territorial neighbourhood, their 
organisations and authorities have been subjected to 


changes, their cohesion and vitality have been altered, 
and the life of those various groups has been seriously 
affected, though possibly much less than social re- 
formers expected. Those changes are the phenomena 
which the authors cited above analysed as well as such 
complex groups permitted. 


Our present purpose excludes explicit reference to 
changes in the groups, and would rather stress possible 


(1) S. C. Dube, Social Structure and Change in Indian Peasant 

Communities. Transact. of the Third World 
Congress of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 259. 

A. R. Desai, Impact of the Measures Adopted by the Go- 
vernment of the Indian Union on the Life of 
the Rural People. Vol. II, p. 267. 

A. N. J. den Hollander, Changing Social Control in a Ben- 
gal City, Vol. VI, p. 64. 
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individual maladjustments and call the attention of 
educators to the special care our modern youths require. 


Conflicts 

Psychological balance is disturbed and may easily 
be wrecked by conflicts arising between the contrasts 
and contradictions of traditions with the ideas and 
ambitions fostered in the crisis of modernisation through 
which India is passing. A conflict-situation is endemic 
in the psychology of our youths, most particularly in 
urban areas and among educated classes. The ancient 
conception of good and evil are still taught in the family, 
traditional observances keep their sway at home, 
standards are imposed on children which singularly 
contrast with the real conditions of life youths do 
‘observe outside the home. The forms of behaviour 
they note in newspapers, magazines and films are so 
‘contradictory with what was the teaching and tradition 
of their childhood that the first contact with life, with 
‘adolescents from other classes or youths from city sur- 
‘roundings can arouse conflicts and anxieties in their 
intimacy, and develop tensions they are unable to 
solve. 


At college they will be given all the explanations 
modern scientists give about what an eclipse really 
is, and at home they will be forced to hear ancient 
legends and to participate in certain rituals which 
suppose contrary explanations. At home they will 
have shared all sorts of practices related to good luck 
and more so to bad luck; at school or college or in talks 
with youths of other communities they will hear such 
practices derided and turned down as silly supersti- 
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tions, and old women’s tales. In the field of sexual 
needs and the desire for pleasure in general, the con- 
trast between the home education and the sayings and 
doings outside strikes the ‘adolescent as a gulf before 
which he feels psychologically dizzy. As wisely des- 
cribed by J. Nuttin in his “Psychology and Personality”, 
a book educators should read, “the standards and 
rules persist, while the life-conception which gives 
these forms of behaviour their meaning and value has 
for many people disintegrated ; and the individual, 
pulled in two ways at once, loses all psychic stability ; 
the situation gives rise to intimate contradictions and 
tensions which, in psychologically weaker people, may 
destroy mental balance. Hence our age is more pro- 
ductive of maladjustments and neurotic troubles than 
periods of less heterogeneous culture”. It is inevitable 
that with the several pieces of legislation on marriage, 
and with new manners and conventions favoured by 
many citizens who went out of the country for studies 
or as delegates of our many cultural delegations, our 
present youth numbers quite a few cases of psycho- 
logical imbalance. 


Even the modern mood in education is not 
without its deep repercussions on young parents. The 
Hartleys(') singled them out about young parents in 
the very modern America. 


Well-educated and progressive parents, they say, 
are constantly being urged to treat their children very 
differently from the way in which they were them- 


(1) Fundamentals of Social Psychology, by E. L. Hartley and 
R. E. Hartley, New York 1952. 
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selves treated as children. They may have been con- 
trolled, dominated and beaten; they are urged to be 
permissive, supporting, unaggressive. They naturally 
took as standards those they had seen and experienced 
at home; the new standards on the other hand are 
held as desirable by persons in authority. Hence they 
feel uncertain as to what is right or which standards 
are better; they readily become inconsistent. veering 
‘back and forth between the models of their childhood 
and the precepts of to-day. They follow neither the 
ones nor the others wholeheartedly and they are 
anxious, and feel guilty and dissatisfied with whatever 
attitude they take. Theirs is a case implicit in a cultural 
change. Do we not witness similar phenomena in 
today’s India whete practically every tradition is chal- 
lenged some way or other and where social forces 
arise from population increase, from ideologies, 
from economic changes and hurriedly changing tech- 
niques ? (1) | 


Other Causes of Neurosis 


Neurosis in modern youth may arise from causes 
related to fundamental needs: the need of self- 
subsistence, self-assertion, self-preservation ; also the 
need or tension everybody feels in his conscious inti- 
macy to achieve a certain ideal, to realize the human 
type one evolves for oneself, to be so and so in life. 
All such needs, sociability or openness-to-others, self- 
subsistence, and self-realisation, are imbedded in each 
one ; they normally work together so that each action 


(*) See similar observations about the U.S.A. by W.F. Ogburn 
in “India Quarterly”, Jan.— March, 1957. 
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of ours is neither simply material nor simply spiritual, 
and so that any conflict ascribed to any one of them 
finds help from all or has repercussions in all; in other 
words, the whole man is always found in any action, 


In our present crisis of modernization, our youths 
feel more than formerly the need for self-assertion 
and a craving to gain a recognized place in the world, 
Gone are the days when their worldly position was 
fixed at birth and determined by caste or community. 
Competition is the order of to-day. As J. Nuttin notes 
about modern life, “from the very first years of his 
life, the individual’s achievements are scored and com- 
pared with those of others. At school and university, 
with examinations and other heavy requirements ; in 
daily life with its struggle for jobs — on all sides young 
people are faced with extreme demands. The pheno- 
menon is no less apparent in the efforts made by young 
women to keep up with males in all kinds of per- 
formances in professional life. Young people’s faculties 
are stretched and exploited to breaking point, and this 
condition of things imposes on many of the psychically 
weaker ones demands which go beyond their strength.” 


Hence the many cases of anxiety, discouragement, 
frustration after having failed in an examination, in 
the pursuit of a job, or of a promotion, in a competition 
for access to this club or that association, etc. or after 
a disappointment in love and marriage, in economic 
undertaking’ or artistic pursuit. The higher the ambi- 
tion, the keener the competition, the greater the num- 
ber of cases of psychic imbalance, neurosis and 
psychosis. 


| 
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The phenomenon is observable in all countries 
going through a crisis of modernization as India is 
experiencing. It is possibly too early for a thorough 
analysis among our people, but we may take heed to 
the peril from what happened in other countries. 
Turkey is a case in point, and the effect of moderniza- 
tion there can be instanced in terms of undeniable facts 
which betray the psychological disorder rapid social 
changes provoke. 


At the Third World Congress of Sociology (Amster- 
dam 1956), Mrs. Nezahat Tan¢ of Istanbul University, 
read a remarkable report on suicides in her country. 
She pointed out that in Turkey the rate of suicides 
was higher among the married people than among the 
unattached (celib., widowed or divorced) during the 
1927—46 period, a fact unexpected by most psychiat- 
tists. The rate per thousand was 2.53 attempts and 
1.03. suicides for married women, 1.09 attempts and 
0.17 for unattached women; 1.29 attempts and 0.61 
suicides for married men, 1.03 attempts and 0.53 suicides 
for unattached men. She pointed out that the period 
under study covered the years following the war of 
independence (1921-22) the establishment of the Re- 
public (1923), the State’s laicisation (1924) and the 
introduction of the Swiss Civil Code (1925) which pro- 
hibited polygamy, years which provoked a regular 
social revolution: legal equality of sexes, feminine 
emancipation. of women from husband and father, 
breakaway of customs and mores from Islamic religion. 


(‘) Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, 
Vol. IV, p.113 sq. 
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Not only were the individuals, women especially, trans- 
formed, but even marriage and family life were deeply 
changed by those revolutionary movements. Free to 
choose her life-partner, admitted to educational insti- 
tutions at all levels, allowed into all professions, the 
womenfolk could not help being deeply stirred, made 
to face problems and conflicts their ancestors had 
never known, and often feeling unable to solve them’ 
satisfactorily. Marriage from religious became merely 
a civil contract, rights of separation and divorce were 
equalized between husband and wife; husbands felt 
their superiority diminished, father and mother lost 
some of their power and influence on their children, 
marriage ties tended to lose religious consecration and 
permanence. “The tie between two human beings 
whose social, individual mutual rights ‘were deeply 
altered was bound to raise serious problems.” “Even 
the people married in the pre-revolution period accord- . 
ing to the ancient laws had their ego changed by the 
new norms.” The rise in the rate of suicides, and the 
higher rate among married people, must be understood 
as being due to the lack of balance which followed 
the change in social conditions. 


More generally, anxiety and psycho-social instabil- 
ity appears to be a ransom of progress. The number 
of people maladjusted to modern life goes on increas- 
ing, and childhood itself had its carefree enjoyment 
of life spoiled with the recurring threat of examina- 
tions. If our illiterate masses need ampler rice-rations 
and better clothing rather than psychiatric attention, 
the same does not hold good in more advanced 
countries. One could instance the case of Denmark 
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where tuberculosis mortality is the lowest in the world 
(less than ten deaths by a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants), but where suicide rate is one of the highest 
(yearly 24 per 100,000). 


Usually suicide is explained not exactly because 
man wants to destroy himself, but because he cannot 
any longer endure the form of existence in which he 
means nothing and is nothing. Man wants to be some- 
body and to be acknowledged as somebody, and this legi- 
timate self-assertion, this need of having a life that 
has a meaning is obvious in the working class move- 
ment and in the anti-colonial struggle. It is even 
noticeable in the workman who sees his comrade re- 
ceiving higher wages ; for him wages are an expression 
of his value and the incident strikes him as a slight 
on his own personality ; he has been valued at a level 
lower than his own estimate. This sense of personal 
value is also revealed in the pleasure at receiving titles, 
medals, commendations and at the reaction of others 
when such rewards are not deserved, or are distributed 
on mercantile considerations. 


In short, when man is despised or slighted, when 
he is not given recognition of his worth, even when 
he does not achieve his ideal or reach the role he inti- 
mately desires, he feels disarrayed in his intimacy, 
and, if he has not set his heart on values ultramundane 
and eternal, he easily becomes a prey to neurosis, 
psychosis or psychoneurosis. He may even, in his des- 
pair of being constructive some way or other, seek to 
become important as a nuisance, as a destructive 
notoriety, or as a criminal, unless he finds that life- 
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tension can only be solved in death. In a highly com- 
petitive system, like disorders must be expected to- 
grow in frequency, and should receive attention from 
all who have to devote themselves to educational tasks, 
and from all who are taking the lead in youth move- 
ments. 


The above notes on psychic disorders attending 
modernization do not cover the whole subject of social 
changes, they should not sound as a national S.O.S., 
for, in spite of all advertising publicity for our achieve- 
ments and our plans, the masses, particularly the rural 
masses, have not yet changed their mentality and tempo. 
of life. They only point out to a growing danger 
threatening our youths, more especially the educated 
youths who want to be “ modernized ” at a quick pace 
and at all costs. 

A. Lallemand 


> 
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DANGERS TO THE SOCIAL ORDER 


{ Extracts from various Encyclicals of Pope Pius XII on the 
moral results of technological progress.) 


‘The fascination of a materialistic civilisation 


A materialistic civilisation attempts to anchor man to this 
present world. It makes earthly hopes shine before his eyes, in- 
crease his confidence in the efficiency of human labour, and 
man’s ability to remedy the ills of mankind. Christians them- 
selves do not escape this fascination. Some, too sure of them- 
selves, hardly admit the uncertain results which follow from the 
use of mere technology and economic resources. Others, incapable 
of that loyal effort which a Christian life demands, attempt to 
diminish the necessity of such an effort. Such Christians are 
constantly on the look out for priveleges and seek an easy way 
of escape from the obligations of their duty. The absolute nature 
of the materialistic dogma dazzles their eyes. While they 
accuse Christian morality of being uncompromising, they 
would fain see it adapt itself to the demands of the modern 
age and to those apparently insurmountable difficulties which 
stand in the way of the rule of this moral standard. Thus, 
they would bend the demands of these precepts to the private 
judgement of each individual! And indeed, you know how 
little is made of obedience to the Church, to her directives 
and counsels by so many of your contemporaries ! 


(To members of the 13th Congress of the World Federation 
of Catholic Young Women.) 


Neither materialism nor mere technology can build a 
sound social order 
We often hear the present age characterised — not without 


a trace of complacency — as the era of the “ second technical 
revolution”. In spite of the prospects of a better future 
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which this characterisation seems to imply, it is necessary 
to emphasise the permanency of suffering, and of political 
and economic insecurity among the most fortunate peoples, 
as well as in the under-developed areas. The bitter experience 
of the past century should be enough to explain this. Were 
not promises of a technically and economically perfect world 
made then, as they are made now? Did they not lead to 
cruel disillusionment? The social upheavals brought about 
by the application of science in a spirit that was too often 
materialistic ruined the existing order without replacing it with 
a better or stronger one. 


( To members of the Vatican Diplomatic Corps.) 


False Realism and the Social Order 


The false realists apply their plan to the social order. 
According to their opinion the distressing problems which 
afflict modern democracy must not be laid at the door of 
man’s conscience or his moral responsibility, but at that of 
man’s temporal weakness. This weakness, in its turn, they 
hold, springs from ignorance and a want of confidence in 
human goodness, which ultimately is found in every person. 
This is why, they add, by deepening the knowledge of the 
natural norms which rule man and the world, the good qual- 
ities of all will be improved, and the acceptance of authority 
and responsibility will spread among more and more people, 
till all finally come under their influence. Meanwhile what 
should one do in the face of the deficiencies of social and 
civil life, such as the existence of a seemingly nameless social 
power, the absorption of the individual into the collective 
mass and the insecurity of social forces? The false realists 
affirm that in order to eliminate these inconveniences it is 
enough to integrate the principle of personal responsibility with 
the forces of social equilibrium which make up social life in 
some mechanical functional manner! And they repeat that 
just as a deeper knowledge of the laws and functions of 
nature have led to astonishing technological progress, so also 
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in the social order, it is enough to know more thoroughly the 
laws of its mechanics to bring about the establishment of 
the perfect society. 


True Christian Realism 


But in truth of what value are these hopes founded on 
a theory which, though it boasts of its realism, clearly ignores. 
the true nature of man? Is it true that man’s predisposition 
to evil is merely a perfectly curable deviation from a normal 
tendency? Is it true that in this there is merely some 
mechanical defect which may be set right by the knowledge 
of a higher technique? Even if — because it is true — man 
feels within himself the impulses of a natural development 
and numerous complexes, there is nonetheless a great dif- 
ference between man and inanimate matter, plants and 
animals. Even though man feels these urges, he knows their 
force and the manner in which they move him. He always 
remains the master and knows in one way or the other, ac- 
cording to his free will, to integrate these urges into the course 
of his life. Man dominates these urges and complexes because, 
before all else, he is a spirit, a person free to act or not to 
act, and he is not merely the “end” or “terminus” of a 
continuous natural process. In this is man’s dignity, and 
this fact also fixes his limitations. Indeed it is this fact which 
explains why he is able to do good or evil; why he is cap- 
able of realizing all the potentialities of his being, but also 
capable of placing them in danger. It is precisely this risk 
which in the 20th century on account of the great values at 
stake has assumed great proportions, and has given rise to 
the distressing contradiction which afflicts our contemporaries, 


There is no remedy for man but to return to a true realism, 


to Christian realism, which determines with equal certitude 
his dignity and his limitations, and his capacity to rise even 
above the reality of sin. 


( Christmas Message, 1956 ) 
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The Re-establishment of True Values 


The attempt to establish security and stability of human 
life on an ever increasing amount of material goods means 
neglecting that fact that man is, first and foremost, a spiritual 
being created in the image of God, responsible for his actions 
and final destiny, capable of governing himself. In this con- 
sists his highest dignity. Right reason demands the defence 
of this liberty against both external constraints and the empire 
of social systems which would render it illusory. But he who 
would undertake this defence ought to know that economics 
and technology are useful, even necessary, forces when they 
are obedient to man’s superior spiritual needs: they become 
dangerous and harmful when they are given under-importance 
and the dignity of being ends in themselves. The role of the 
Church consists in urging, in this sphere, a respect for a 
right order of values and of subordinating the factors of 
material progress to those which are truly spiritual, 


The Duty of Catholics to ‘help in Social Reform 


Human society today is disintegrated and mechanized. 
The social order is more apparent than real. In fact, modern 
society is not the result of a multifarious activity directed 
towards the common good by the will of those who live in 
society. To remedy this is the urgent task of every Catholic ; 
it is their grave responsibility. Before all else, it is indispens- 
able that they act in conformity with the principles they 
profess, that they give an example of disinterestedness and 
help diffuse social culture. Moreover they should labour effi- 
caciously to the end that the Christian social attitude may 
penetrate the consciences of men, and they should so act, 
“that the structure of modern society may return to its 
source consecrated by the Word of God made flesh. If ever 
Christians neglect this, their incumbent duty, leaving useless 
and in so far as lies in them the power which is their Faith 
to reform public life, they would be guilty of treason towards 
their God made visible among us in the cradle of Bethlehem.” 
(Directives to the 16th Spanish Social Week at Seville.) 


1 ¢ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KURUKSHETRA ; May 1957, Mussoorie Conference 
number, Government Publications Division, Delhi, 
price: 35n.p. 

In April, the Sixth Development Commissioners’ 
Conference took place at Mussoorie. In his opening 
address at the Conference, Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, 
the Deputy Chairman, pointed out the importance of 
increasing agricultural production to keep pace with 
industrial expansion for ensuring the economic growth 
of the country. The time had still to come, he said, 
when production could be ‘self-sustained’ or ‘more 
or less automatic’. India has much leeway to make 
before she can catch up with even the Italian, per capita 
income of £1124 in Southern Italy. In India we 
hope to reach the figure of Rs. 546 in 1976. And un- 
less this minimum is reached, it is impossible to 
guarantee the functioning of democratic institutions 
in the country. Mr. Krishnamachari therefore thought 
that the State Governments should fully utilise the 
irrigation facilities that had been made available 
through the First Five Year Plan. Much of this water 
was running to waste because the farmer was not 
accustomed to so much of it and did not know how 
to grow crops that required an abundance of water. 
He also wanted new strains of wheat, rice and jowar 
propagated throughout the National Extension or the 
Community Projects blocks. The spread of co-opera- 
tion in every possible form was to him a vital part 
of the programme. Finally he felt the necessity of 
integrating rural life with urban life as one more im- 
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portant link in the chain of improving the rural 
standards of living. Especially where the rural areas. 
lie around the urban industrial centre, this effort at 
integration should be made. 


It is true that Community Development has been 
the focus of the First Five Year Plan. Nowhere has. 
such an experiment in rural community organisation 
been undertaken on so vast a scale. Much valuable 
experience has been gained. One of the advantages of 
the Community Development schemes has been the 
‘attempt at evaluation of their failures and successes. 
practically every year. From foreigners who are 
amazed at the vastness of the scheme, the Community 
‘Development Project has received its due mead of 
‘praise. But to the Indian villager and the Indian social 
worker, the fruits of so much expenditure and effort 
are hard to come by in the rural areas. The parti- 
cipation of the people in the scheme has not been 
‘given the attention it warranted. And yet the whole 
crux of the experiment lies in achieving this incentive 
to social change. Unless the people are keen on im-- 
proving their way of living and attaining higher 
standards, the Community Development Project has 
to all intents and purposes failed. There can be no 
other yard-stick for measuring the success or failure 
of the scheme. It is not the amount of money involved, 
nor the roads built nor the wells dug, nor the number 
of demonstration farms erected that are a true index 
of the progress of Community Development, but the 
change in the mental outlook of the peasant. 


This is not easy to achieve. It takes time and it 
requires first and foremost a new outlook in the mind 
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of the administrator, the outlook not of the bureaucrat 
who gives orders and gets things done, but the out- 
look of the social worker, who wishes to help others 
to help themselves. One of the criticisms of the Com- 
munity Development programmes has been the en- 
clusive insistence on targets, mainly material ones, like 
the building of roads, schools, wells, to be achieved 
within a certain period of time. The Gram Sevaks 
are so occupied with the idea of producing such tan- 
gible results that the co-operation of the people and 
their actual participation in the formulating and exe- 
cuting of the targets is given very little attention, 
when on the contrary, it is precisely this human aspect 
of the achievements that should matter most. It is 
reported that in many cases just the fringe of the 
village population has been affected by the desire for 
improved forms of production ; a few have tried them 
and persevered; others have fallen back into their 
former habits; but the enthusiasm that was expected 
for the new methods of cultivation and increased pro- 
duction is woefully lacking. 


A large number of resolutions was passed at the 
Developmerit Commissioners’ Conference. This was 
bound to be since the Community Development Project 
is tackling the entire life of the villager. However a 
25% increase in production figured prominently. This 
is urgently required for the success of the Second Five 
Year Plan. The country cannot afford to spend its 
foreign exchange in buying food grains to feed the 
people, especially when the food position in the country - 
could be made self-sufficient by hard work and im- 
proved methods of production. Among the other re- 
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solutions taken at the Conference, the need to utilise: 
minor irrigation projects to the full, improve the 
strains of cattle, encourage every type of co-operatives, 
especially the multi-purpose types, so that at least one 
member in every farmer’s family belonged to a co- 
operative, social education and gram dhan, communi- 
cations and small scale industries, public health and 
sanitation, all came in for emphatic mention. Unfor-. 
tunately it was only as a sort of lame conclusion that 
the notion of the people’s participation was introduced. 
And yet this is the essential element that should have- 
stood foremost in the future programme of the scheme. 


A. F. 


A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT issued 
by the Ministry of Community Development, pp. 
205, price not. stated. 


Recently the Ministry of Community Development 
has published this new book entitled “A Guide to 
Community Development.” Its author, as Mr. S. K. Dey 
seems to indicate in his foreword to the book, is 
Dr. Ensminger of the Ford Foundation. Written in a 
simple direct style, the Guide has some excellent 
chapters on the meaning of Community Development 
and Extension programmes. It stresses the desirability 
of the peoples’ participation in their own improvement 
more emphatically than ever. But the book is not 
only a theoretical conspectus of the problem of chang- 
ing the attitudes of people and on rural sociology in 
general, it is also highly practical and maps out in 
detail how the programme should be actually executed. 
Great reliance is placed on team work among the 
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administrative personnel of the Development Projects, 
and on the training for leadership in the villages. The 
family is shown to be the unit round which the various 
activities of the programme must revolve, if they are 
to have any lasting effect. 


The book has been criticised for its typically 
American presumption of people desiring an increased 
income to enjoy a higher standard of living. It is said 
that in India people prefer to cling to their ancient 
habits of life even if this involves poverty and a lack 
of the bare minimum. But can one honestly maintain 
that this is still true of rural India in 1957? Ever since 
the achievement of independence, there has been a 
growing desire for the material advantages of the West, 
and the trouble is that the people in the under-deve- 
loped countries are clamouring for their procurement 
as quickly as possible. The danger of the Community 
Development Projects may be that they are too slow 
in satisfying the awakening consciousness of the 
people for a better life. 


Nor can one quarrel with the author in the em- 
phasis he places on training for leadership in the 
villages. One may disagree with his advice on avoid- 
ing all argument with the village folk, because in India 
we do love an argument. But the revitalising of the 
Panchayat, which in most cases consists of the natural 
leaders of the village, the improvement of the status 
of women and the satisfaction of their needs, ‘and the 
urgency of getting the youth of the village interested 
in their social improvement, are very significant as- 
pects in a rural extension programme. 
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Briefly, Dr. Ensiminger’s book will prove a real 
guide in many ways to the large number of men and 
women in various capacities who are and will one day 
labour in the Community Development Project. It 
summarily recapitulates many of the village problems 
and shows how one can tackle them efficiently and 
effectively. A last merit of the book worth mentioning 
is its interesting style. 

A. F. 


GOD’S PLAN FOR THE SOCIAL ORDER by Andrew 
Gordon S.J. Publication of the Catholic Social 
Guild (Oxford). May, 1957, pp. 72, price 2 sh. 


The author of two best-sellers in the sphere of 
Catholic social doctrine, “ Security, Freedom and Hap- 
piness ” and “ The Challenge ”, now presents his latest: 
“God’s Plan for the Social Order ”. 


In an age of materialism, when men are seeking 
to settle the complicated social problem-of our time 
without God — this book stands as a challenge. Either 
we will apostatize from God and then seek in vain 
for a reconstruction of the world along a just social 
order, or we will turn to God and reconstruct it as 
He wants it i.e., establish a social order based on justice 
and charity. 


Within the brief space of 72 pages, Fr. Gordon has 
written both lucidly and dexterously on a wide range 
of topics: the right to property, the meaning and pur- 
Pose of the state, Socialism, Communism and Capital- 
ism, morality of a strike, emancipation of the prole- 
tariat, industrial democracy, etc. 
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‘Spotlighting these and other major ethico-social 
problems, Fr. Gordon in a simple and clear style gives. 
a masterful analysis, from the Catholic point of view, 
of our vast moderfi social problem. 

A. D’Souza 


BEGGAR RELIEF COMMITTEE REPORT and a 
scheme to solve beggary, published by the Muni- 
cipality of Ernakulam, 1957, pp. 48. 


This is an interesting pamphlet that discussed the 
problem of Beggar Relief in Ernakulam and presents 
the Government with a scheme for the rehabilitation 
of beggars. In India, where beggary has become a real 
nuisance and occasionally a danger to public welfare, 
more sustained efforts of the type undertaken by the 
Ernakulam Municipality to eliminate beggary should 
be attempted. 


The author of the pamphlet, Mr. John P. Valavi, 
who is the General Secretary of the Kerala Branch of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work, discusses the 
problem in six sections. The history of beggar relief 
in Ernakulam, social legislation in regard to beggars, 
a census of beggars in the same town, the relief 
machinery proposed and how it should work, and final- 
ly financial support for the scheme form the contents 
of his work. His main conclusions are valuable for 
social workers in other towns in India who are occupied 
in tackling the same problem there. 


It is scarcely possible to disagree with his main 
recommendations which are that while the Govern- 
ment should provide the finance, it is the local 
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authorities and the public in that particular centre who 
should be entrusted with rehabilitating the various 
types of beggars. Child and adolescent beggars should 
be sent to orphanages and Certified Schools. Old and 
sick beggars must be found a habitation in Homes for 
the Aged, while able-bodied beggars should be found 
a trade or some employment to set them on their feet, 
so that they can provide themselves with an inde- 
pendent income. Briefly, it is institutionalised charity 
that he demands. 


But it will take some time still before the public 
can be convinced that they must not give alms to a 
beggar, especially when they believe that this act is 
a religious one and will bring on them God’s blessings. 
But Mr. Valavi suggests that alms could be collected 
by the public authority in the form of a cess and 
utilised for the good of the beggars. 


One can only wish the scheme well and hope that 
beggary in India will soon be a bad dream of the 
past. 


A. F. 


INDIAN CULTURE & THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST, 
a report of the All India Study Week, published 
by the Madras Cultural Academy, the Catholic 
Centre, Madras. pp. 132, price Rs. 2/8. 


It is certainly a pleasure to read this report. The 
Various addresses, essays, and discussions bear ample 
testimony to the urgent thinking and keen interest 
that have gone into their production. The problems 
resulting from the impinging of Christianity, largely 
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sheathed in a Western garb, upon a re-awakening Indian 
Culture are briefly outlined and possible solutions 
suggested. 


The general feeling of the Study Group appears 
to be that in the field of philosophy and theology, the 
Church has a positive contribution to make, while the 
liturgical cult and religious art could draw valuable 
inspiration from the riches of India’s ancient heritage. 
An attempt at an integration along these lines must 
be made. But the task is a difficult one and there 
were differences of opinion as to the methods to be 
used and the symbols to be borrowed. 


While going through the essays, one cannot help 
but regret that no mention was made of the changes 
through which independent India is passing and their 
effect on the problem of adaptation. Nor was there 
any attempt at focussing the attention of the group 
on the fact that they had to plan, not for a static, 
but for a dynamic society, a society that is tending 
towards international unity, a society that is caught 
up in the crisis of 20th century industrialisation. In 
a dynamic changing society, it is safest to grasp at the 
very bare essentials that are likely to survive, and 
not concentrate on the superficial elements that might 
turn out to be a cause of embarrassment at a later 
period. 


The effort of the All India Study Week is highly 
creditable and the report an example of excellent 
editing. Of course in a matter of this kind there are 
bound to be controversial opinions, but it is only out 
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of such controversy and experiment that one can hope 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution. There can be no- 
doubt however about the fact that in future Christian- 
ity in India must be both essentially Christian and es- 
sentially Indian. The problem is how best to achieve 
this desirable goal. 


A. F. 


and Sel Survey 


Unemployed 


An analysis of the age distribution of the applicants re- 
gistered with the Employment Exchanges at the end of Decem- 
ber 1956 revealed that out of the 758,503 applicants, 305,104 
(40.2%) were between 18 and 22 years of age. Another 
203,275 (26.8%) were aged between 22 and 25 years. Those 
between 25 and 35 years constituted 153,425 (20%). Of the 
total, 40,287 (5.3%) were below 18 years of age and 11,496 
(15%) fell in the group of 45 years and above. 


Classification according to occupations was also quite in- 
teresting. Out of the 191,226 clerks on the live registers, 
104,528 (54.7%) belonged to the age group 18-22 and 52,471 
(274%) to 22-25. Out of 1,664 stenographers on the live 
registers 56.7%, were between 25 and 35 years of age. 


Most of those who applied for overseers jobs were com- 
paratively young, between 18 and 25. But the applicants 
to the midwifery trade were relatively old 25-45. 


In March 1957 we had 14,087 persons undergoing training 
in various technical and vocational schools in the country. 
Of these 1,665 were women. In March of the previous year 
the number of persons under training were 12,853. 
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In March of this year 152 Employment Exchanges were 
functioning in the various States. Between them they re- 
gistered 111,216 applicants during the course of the month. 


Industrial Disputes 


There were, in March 1957, 193 disputes in progress in- 
volving ‘nearly 74,000 workers. The number of man-days lost 
owing to-these disputes was 268,945. Of these disputes 81 
were terminated during the month. 


The Industral Disputes Act, 1947 has again been amended. 
In a judgement delivered on 27th November, 1956, the Supreme 
‘Court held that no retrenchment compensation was payable 
under section 25F. of ‘the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, to 
workmen whose services were terminated by an employer 
on a real and bona fide closure of business, or when termina- 
tion occurred as a result of transfer of ownership from one 
employer to another. This decision led to a large number of 
workmen being rendered unemployed without any compensa- 
tion. To meet the situation the President promulgated an 
Ordinance. Later a Bill was introduced in Parliament and 
passed by both houses which sought to make suitable changes 
in the existing law. Opportunity was also taken to amend 
the definition of “ Tribunal”. 


, Accordingly in section 2 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 clause (r) has been amended to read: “ Tribunal means 
an Industrial Tribunai constituted under section 7A and in- 
cludes an Industrial Tribunal constituted before the 10th day 
of March, 1957, under this Act.” 


The whole of section 25FF has been replaced by a new 
section. This new section lays down that when there is 
ransfer of ownership or management of an undertaking the 
workmen have to be given notice and compensation in ac- 
<ordance with the provisions of section 25F. 


Besides a new section 25FFF which deals with cases when 
a business is closed down for any reason whatsoever. In all 
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cases compensation has to be paid to workmen. In cases where- 
workmen were employed for temporary works no compensa- 
tion is due if the work is completed within two years. Where 
it lasts longer a certain amount of compensation has to be 
paid or notice given. 


Buddhism 


Mass conversions to Buddhism have become the fashion 
of the day. Since the day last year when the late Dr. Ambedkar" 
and thousands of his followers embraced Buddhism the move- 
ment has spread to several other areas of Bombay State. It 
is reported that in one evening 15,000 scheduled caste people 
of Poona were converted to Buddhism. This is surely mass. 
conversion with a vengeance. So far no Inquiry Committee 
seems to have been appointed to look into this matter. 


Meanwhile the Government of India has announced that 
members of Scheduled Castes who have embraced Buddhism 
are no more entitled to special benefits guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution, the argument apparently being that 
since they have ceased to be Hindus, which alone admits the 
caste system, they have ceased to be members of the Scheduled 
Castes. But the announcement has gone out of its way to 
state that if any groups can be proved to be backward then 
they would get all the benefits which have been promised 
to backward classes. A subtle distinction indeed ! The Schedul- 
ed castes are given special helps because they are backward 
and not because they belong to a lower caste. In five minutes 
or less a person changes his faith. Faith is a purely internal 
affair to the person for externally he remains the same person 
he was before his conversion. If he was poor, backward, 
helpless he remains exactly the same after conversion and 
hence requires the same kind of help he needed before his 
conversion. It is interesting to note that this distinction is 
not made in the case of Scheduled Tribes — fortunately! 
A move is afoot to disqualify Scheduled caste members of 


— and State Assemblies who have embraced Bud- 
ism. 
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Cooperatives 


Tn three years (1953-56) the number of agricultural credit 
co-operative societies rose from 111,628 to 159,939 (an increase 
of 43%); the number of members rose from 5.13 million 
to 7.79 million (an increase of, 52 per cent) ; working capital 
from Rs. 491.8 millions to Rs. 791 millions; paid up share 
capital from Rs. 99 millions to Rs. 168 millions (an increase 
of over 99%). A large proportion of the societies, members, 
etc., added during these years were in the N.E.S. and Com- 
munity Development areas. These results were to a large 
extent secured through N.E.S. movement which had covered 
83,300 villages by October 1955. 


Religious Leaders 


A private member’s Bill seeking to make the insulting of 
religious leaders a criminal offence was rejected by Parlia- 
ment. The reason for the rejection was that the measure was 
superfluous as there were enough provisions in the existing 
laws to take care of such an offence. It was quite interesting 
to hear some members expressing the view that a measure 
like the one sought for by the Bill would deprive a citizen 
of his fundamental right of free speech! We sincerely hope 
that the honourable members of Parliament will carefully note 
and remember these two reasons when the notorious Orphan- 
ages and Widows’ Home Bill comes up for consideration. 


Sarvodaya 


Early in May the annual Sarvodaya Sammelan was held 
at Kaladi, in Kerala with the usual solemnity. Thousands of 
people from every corner of the country travelled thither to 
participate in the various functions and listen to the many 
national leaders who had congregated there. This year be- 
sides the P.S.P. leader Jaya Prakash Narayan, the Congress 
President, Shri Dhebar, and a Minister of the Communist 
‘Government of Kerala took a prominent part. Both the Con- 
gress and the Communist seem to have suddenly discovered 
that there is much in common between their own particular 
ideologies and Bhoodanism. As things are developing it looks 
as if the gap between Communism and Bhoodanism is ever 
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shrinking. At Kaladi the emphasis was not so much on 
Bhoodanism as on Gramdan. Vinoba’s target was to collect 
50,000,000 acres by the end of 1957. In July of this year a 
barely 5,000,000 acres have been collected and only small 
proportion of that land has been distributed. The present 
slogan is that Gramdan is more important than Bhoodan and 
everything should be done to encourage this latter movement. 
Up to the end of April this year, 2,512 villages had been 
donated for the Gramdan Movement. 


It is reported that Vinoba is rather impatient at the rate 
of progress of either movement and is reported to have said: 
“if the land problem was not solved by means of non-violence 
and love he would be compelled to put faith in Communism. 
There was no other alternative.” He is said to have further 
remarked, “ ....I will openly resort to violence if I feel that 
there is no other way.” (See letter in Times of India, June 
28, 1957). The Congress leadership which has been very 
much taken up by Chinese Cooperative farming (it is actually 
State collective farming) sees in Gramdan a glorious oppor- 
tunity to try out its new theories in spite of the total failure 
of collective farming in all Communist dominated countries. 
The Communists have every reason to support the Gramdan 
movement as it helps them, without a struggle, to abolish 
private ownership. 


While the collection of villages is going apace no one seems 
to have any clear idea how to organise the Gramdan villages 
and get the villagers to undertake collective labour. You 


really cannot suppress in the human heart a longing for 
Utopia! 


Railways 


In Madras a public meeting was held to protest against 
not only the late arrival of all main line trains every day, 
everywhere — late arrivals have ceased to be news already 
— but at the late departure of trains from the starting 
station. In Gujerat people have threatened to take direct 
action if overcrowding in trains were not remedied forthwith. 
Meanwhile the Minister for Railways has publicly announced 
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that in the present circumstances very little, which in official 
language means, just nothing, can be done to eliminate over- 
crowding. The only change that seems to come periodically 
is the change in fares and rates. Soon the tax on passenger 
fares will be levied. Probably with the new tax will come 
the change over to decimal coinage. The net result of this 
combined operation will be a considerable increase in fares. 
The additional discomfort in overcrowded trains will be free. 


All the blame for the inconveniences of travellers is not 
to be laid at the door of the railway authorities but the 
public must take a fair share of it. It is heart-rending to 
see the pilferage that goes on in railway coaches. Taps, lights, 
even fans, disappear as soon as they are installed. Recently 
a man was caught red-handed stealing dynamo belts in a 
running train. These thefts cause untold misery to the pas- 
sengers by depriving them of water ‘in the toilets, lights at night 
and fans during the hot days of summer. The annual losses 
incurred by the railways through thefts amounts to lakhs 
of rupees. 


Habitual Offenders 


The Government of India is reported to have a circulated 
a model Bill to State Governments for their adoption. Ac- 
cording to the Bill every habitual offender is to be registered 
so as to help the authorities to keep track of him and to 
impart to him correctional training to enable such an offender 
to reform himself and thus become a useful member of 
society. An habitual offender is “a person, who is above 18 
years of age, and who during any continuous period of five 
years has been sentenced on not less than three occasions 
to imprisonment for certain specified offences.” 


The State Government is empowered to direct a Magistrate 
to register a habitual offender within his district. The Magistrate 
has a right to require the offender to appear before him in 
person on specified dates. The registration is valid for a 
period of five years at the end of which period it may be 
renewed, if so ordered, by the Government. A person agrieved 
by an order of the District Magistrate has a right to appeal 
to the State Government. 
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The State Government may send an habitual offender to 
a correctional home for training if it is considered desirable 
for the reform and rehabilitation of the person. 


In Kerala the Minister for jails has undertaken the re- 
form of jails and the lives of the inmates. Handcuffs are not 
to be used any more. 


Austerity 


Two microbes are currently touring India with great suc- 
‘cess, the influenza microbe which has come from China and 
the austerity microbe which started operations in Delhi and 
has moved rapidly into the provinces. Under the influence 
of the former hundreds of thousands throughout the country 
have had to get wnder their blankets in spite of the sweltering 
heat of the pre-monsoon days and suffer various pains and 
aches not to mention the depletion of their meagre funds to 
keep physicians, druggists and chemists going. Fortunately 
the epidemic seems to have taken a mild course. The 
austerity microbe has made our Prime Minister to decide to 
give up his palatial official residence and move into a smaller 
one to be newly constructed; has made our ministers and 
Governors agree to voluntary cuts in their salaries amounting 
to 10 per cent, to forego pomp and splendour accompanying 
them, to reduce the number of attendants and security guards, 
to travel more simply, to have smaller cars instead of the 
showy American machines now in use; etc. etc. For the 
poor people the microbe has brought a real nightmare. Prices 
of all commodities have risen and are still steadily rising, 
income is stationary, taxes have increased. They are exhorted 
to tighten the belt still further ignoring the fact that the 
belt has been at the last hole for ever so long. Any further 
tightening might result in collapse. But we shall have the 
success of the Second Five Year Plan. That should be 
consolation enough ! 


Copyright 


The Copyright Act, 1957, (14 of 1957) passed by Parlia- 
ment received the assent of the President on 4th June, 1957. 
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It extends to the whole of India and will come into force 
on a date to be notified by the Central Government. 

It is a long document with 79 sections divided into fifteen 
chapters. The law relating to every aspect of Copyright has 
been clearly and comprehensively dealt with. 

Copyright subsists throughout India in the following 
classes of works :— 

(a) original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic works; 

(b) cinematograph films; and 

(c) records. ‘ 

Section 14 explains what rights are conferred by Copyright 
on an author. We shall reproduce here only subsection (1), (a) 
which deals with literary, dramatic or musical work. 

(1)—(a) — in the case of literacy, dramatic or musical 
work to do and authorise the doing of any of the following 
acts, namely, 

(i) to reproduce the work in any material form ; 

(ii) to publish the work ; 

(iii) to perform the work in public ; 

(iv) to produce, reproduce, perform or publish translation 
of the work ; 

(v) to make any cinematograph film or a record in respect 
of the work; 

(vi) to communicate the work by radio-diffusion or to com- 
municate to the public by a loud-speaker or any 
other similar instrument the radio-diffusion of the 
work ; 

(vii) to make any adaptation of the work; and 

(viii) to do in relation to a translation or an adaptation of the 
work any of the acts specified im relation to the 
work in clauses (i) to (vi). 


According to the new law copyright subsists in any 
literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work (other than a 
photograph) published within the life time of the author 
until fifty years from the beginning of the calendar year next 
following the year in which the author dies. 
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Tn the case of joint authorship the copyright begins to run 
from the death of the author who dies last. 

In the case of anonymous publications copyright subsists 
for fifty years commencing from the beginning of the calendar 
year next following the year in which the work is first 
published. 

In case of a photograph, copyright subsist until fifty years 
from the beginning of the calendar year next following the 
year in which the photograph is published. The same pro--. 
vision applies for cinematographic films. 

Chapter IX of the Act deals with matters concerning. 
international copyright. 

A Copyright Office and a Copyright Board will be set. 
up according to the provisions of this Act. The Copyright 
office will be in charge of a Registrar of Copyrights who will 
act under the superintendence of the Central Government. 
Sub-registrars may be appointed. 

The Central Government will constitute a Copyright Board 
which will consist of a Chairman and not less than two nor 
more than eight other members. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be a person who has 
held the office of Judge of the Supreme or High Court or is: 
qualified for appointment as a Judge of a High Court. 

The Copyright board will settle disputes and hear appeals. 

‘Any author who is imterested in a copyright must make 
a written application, in the prescribed form, to the Registrar 
of Copyrights. The Registrar will, if satisfied, enter all parti- 
culars in a Register of Copyrights which he will maintain at 
his office. 

Chapter XI of the Act deals with infringement of Copy- 
right. Section 51 explains how copyright may be infringed. 
The following section lays down in what cases copyright is: 
not infringed. It reads :— 

52 (1) The following acts shall not constitute an infringe- 
ment of copyright, namely :- 

(a) a fair dealing with literary, dramatic, musical or artis- 
tic work for the purpose of — 

(i) research or private study ; 
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(ii) criticism or review, whether of that work or of 
any other work ; 

(b) a fair dealing with a literary, dramatic, musical or 
artistic work for the purpose of reporting current 
events — 

(i) in a newspaper, magazine, or similar periodical or 
(ii) by radio-diffusion or in a cinematograph film or 
by means of photographs ; 

(c) the reproduction of a literary, dramatic, musical or 
artistic work for the purpose of a judicial proceeding 
or for the purpose of a report of a judicial proceeding; 

(d) the reading or recitation in public of any reasonable 
extract from published ‘literary or dramatic work. 


Besides these exceptions compilers of educational books 
are permitted to include small extracts from copyright works 
in collections from mainly noncopyright works ; teachers and 
pupils are permitted to use copyright works for the purpose 
of instruction and for examination, etc. 


Students are allowed to make use of copyright works for 
their training, as for example staging a copyright play for 
themselves for their parents and guardians. 

Newspapers and magazines may report a speech delivered 
in public. 

Wilful infringement of copyright is an offence punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or with 
fine, or with both. 

The Government has the right to seize all copies of a 
work which have been published in infringement of copy- 
right. 


F.C. R. 
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Social Action is a monthly devoted to social problems, 
and is under the direction of the I. I. S. O. 

The Editorial Board do not necessarily endorse the indi- 
vidual views of contributors, 

The yearly subscription is Rs. 6 or 10 s., or $ 2. 

Manuscripts, subscriptions, advertisements and remittances 
should be addressed to The Manager, Social Action, 
St. Vincent’s Street, POONA 1. 

The Manager does not take any responsibility for any 
Manuscript that may be lost, Manuscripts offered for publi- 
cation should be accompanied by a stamped addressed en- 
velope to secure their return in case they are not accepted. 

Cheques if not drafted on a Poona Bank should cover 
the clearing commission. 

V. P. P. charges are extra, 

Inland Money Orders or International Money Orders are 
the best means of payment. 
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Ams AND OBJECTS 
1. To spread the social teachings of the Catholic Church. 
2. To provide theoretical and practical training for social 
workers. 
3. To serve as a centre of information about social works. 
PERSONNEL 


The I. I. S. O. was started at Poona on January 6, 1951 and 
is at present staffed by members of the Society of Jesus, 
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